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|  ** Well, Miss Myra,” continued the questioner, | Fires all the faculties with glorious joy ! 

NWARRATIVE. | “you must now tell me what you were doing while | A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not, 
' your sister was sketching the arch, and gathering | Till thou hast touched them; ‘tis the voice of song.” 
Oe Se TS TN | cellos. ond playing at ball with little Henry.” ! Myra for some time remained unmoved by the 
MYRA AND SOPHIA, ee Really,” answered Myra, ‘*] found it too: sweet influence of religion. Pride was her 
A little while ago, I was paying a visit to a | hot to walk, and I have seen many ruins before, grand hinderance. But I hear that she has lately 
lady who had brought up a large family with much | and I have no great taste for getting field flowers, experienced a great improvement of character. 
success, and some of whose younger daughters | OT walking through long grass and nettles, there- | She may never, perhaps, possess all the glowing 
were still living at home; when two young ladies, ; fore I remained perfectly quiet. It is certainly | feelings of Sophia; but when, through the divine 
distantly related, but little known to the family, | however a fine ruin.” And so she concluded her | blessing, her desires after better things shall be 
came like myself to pay a long visit, their parents, | Speech with a consequential air. And here the’ still more quickened, and still more satisfied, hu- 
as I afterwards found, being gone abroad. Not ' conversation was concluded by tie servants com-' mility, peace, and thankfulness, will without doubt, 


























being much accustomed to the care of young peo- ing in to family prayers, after which we all separa- | take up their abode in her heart. L. 
ple, 1 discovered little difference between the out- ited for the night. | 

ward behaviour and appearance of the two sis-| The next day, when alone with my friend, I! RELIGION. 

ters, whom I shall call Myra and Sophia, except ,said to her, ‘I suppose you were making the | a = 


that there was something more open and commu- | $4me experiment last night as is related in the lit- 
9? 


From the Episcopal Register. 
nicative in the manners of Sophia than in those of | tle story of ‘Eyes and no eyes. ** Not exact- | “LEAD ME TO THE ROCK THAT 18 HIGHER THAN 1.” 
her sister. But, as I afterwards found, my friend | ly,” she replied, ‘my experiment had in view; J once had a friend, a minister of the Gospel, 
saw a little deeper than myself into their charac- | more the state of mind than of intellect.” ‘* I do who was afflicted with a most distressing malady. 
ters. Three days after their arrival, my friend’s | not take in your meaning,” said I, ‘‘ how could | Jy the midst of apparent health, and activity, and 
daughters were invited to join a party who were , the remarks of the young people as to what they | cheerfulness, he would fall down deprived of sense 
going to visit a celebrated ruin in the neighbour- | had seen, relate to their state of mind?” ‘‘ Much,” | and motion, like one dead. I had often been 
hood; their visitors of course accompanied them; | said she, ‘‘ Who are the persons most really ca- | with him in one of these paroxysms, and obsery- 
and as the young people were to be in very good pable of enjoying those innocent delights with | ed that they were always accompanied with a con- 
hands, the elder part of the family remained at | Which the Creator has strewed our earth?” | yylsive reaching upward, and feeling after some- 
home: the day was fine, and as the party was ‘Those surely,” I replied, ‘‘ who receive them ‘thing, like a person groping in darkness, The 
known to be a very agreeable one, there was no | 88 His gift.” ‘* And who,” said she, ‘‘ can claim ‘last one I ever witnessed was fearfully appalling. 
doubt that the excursion would be generally en- | any blessings, be they ever so small? ms “Those | There was the accustomed cry of terror, ‘‘ Oh, 
joyed. ‘The evening proved delightful, and a full ‘only,’ answered I, ‘‘who receive it as the gift of | I’m going!” The shuddering grasp of vacancy 
moon supplied the place of day-light, so that my |love through a Redeemer.” ‘And with what | _and—all was over. He fell so violently as to 
friend and myself had been sitting some time at the | Spirit will such persons receive these blessings? - | break the feeble barrier my outstretched arms af- 
supper table, which was plentifully covered with | ** With humility and thankfulness,” I replied. | forded, and sunk beside me. I eagerly called 
cold meat and currant tarts for a hungry party, | ‘‘ It is very possible,” she proceeded, ‘‘ that na-/ for assistance—we raised him to the bed—with 
when our young folk arrived, most of them full of | tural cheerfulness and good humour may in many | trembling haste applied restoratives—and it was 
gaiety and good humour. As soon as bonnets ; €@Ses appear to produce the same effects as hu- | many, many minutes before any one dared hope 
and shawls were laid aside, and we were all seat- | mility and thankfulness. It is frequently so with | that the light of life would ever visit him again.— 
ed round our supper table, my friend began to ques- | young people, and I will not say that this may | Slowly he opened his eyes—but their gaze was 
tion the young people as to their entertainment. | not be the case with Sophia; but I will say that | upward, upward—as if it would penetrate the ceil- 
“T shall say nothing to my daughters,” said she, | the habitual enjoyment of little blessings very | ing, and look beyond it into other worlds. Pre- 
“they have so often seen the place; but do you | rarely accompanies persons 1n advanced life who sently a faint murmur rose from his lips. I ap- 
tell me, my dear Myra and Suphia, what has | have not correct views of religion. It is true that plied my ear to listen, but could only catch what 
pleased you best to-day, and how you have I have not seen enough of Sophia to be able to appeared like an incoherant and dreamy utterance, 
enjoyed yourselves?”’ ‘*We have enjoyed our- | ascertain, whether her innocent cheerfulness pro- | about a ‘‘ rock.’ Reason gradually returned to 
selves pretty well,” returned Myra, “‘ considering ceeds from a natural spring, which however sweet | the poor sufferer, and one of its first efforts was 
the heat, and our being entirely amongst strang- will soon be dried up; or whether it comes from} to ask me to read the Bible. ‘‘ Read,” said he, 
ers.”’ the overflowing fount: but can we hesitate whence | «the gist Psalm.” I complied with his request, 
‘Where did you dine?” ‘* Oh, upon the top | to trace that dissatisfaction and discontent which | anq commenced with that most appropriate sup- 
of a ruined tower,”’ replied Sophia, ‘‘ where birds marked Myra’s account of her excursion, though, | plication, ‘‘ Hear my cry, O God! attend unto 
had presumed to carry seeds, and they had taken | do not condemn me as unkind and censorious in what | my prayer? From the end of the earth will I cry 
root. It was the sweetest place I ever saw; and | I say of this young person. These sisters are to unto thee, when my heart is overwhelmed; lead 
you know, ma’am, to us who live in the town, | Spend some time with me, and I should wish them | me to the rock that is higher than I’—* Stop 
such scenery is delightful beyond description.’ | to receive benefit from their visit. Upon their first ithere! stop there!” said he. ‘Then clasping his 
“Speak for yourself,” interrupted Myra, ‘‘I like (arrival I formed the same opinion of them which | pands he repeated, ‘‘ Lead me to the Rock that 
the town better than the country.”’ ‘And I like | their conversation yesterday would naturally lead ‘is higher than I!’’ ‘‘ This text is like a spell 
the town too,”’ said Sophia, ‘‘ when I am there [| me to entertain; and it was with a view to assist | upon my life! It has been my salvation im 
ought to like it; but you know, ma’am, one may | me in forming some more conclusive opinion that | every moral danger—the polar star which has 
enjoy all things that are innocent every where.’ | I made use of the little device of asking from them | guided my wanderings when I have been well 
“Very true,” returned my friend. ‘‘ Well, and | the account oftheir excursion. J have often gain- | nich wrecked in the deceitful abyss of worldly 
What did you sec next?” ‘*O such a beautiful | ed very considerable knowledge of my children’s ' folly! and 1 will tell you how:—When I was a 
Saxon arch,” replied Sophia. ‘‘And you lost | views and state of mind, by requiring them to give | Jittle child, my blessed mother used to make me 
your bracelet,” said Myra, ‘‘in going to look for | me an account of what had most pleased or dis- | pead to her every morning a chapter in the Old 
that arch, among the nettles.” ‘‘ And stung my | pleased them on any particular occasion.” I was ‘Testament, one in the New, and one of the 
fingers in finding it again,” said Sophia, ‘ but | struck with the ingenuity of my friend’s plan, and) pgajms, It was her habit to question me as to 
that did not hurt me, ma’am; and in looking for | 1 am happy to say that her promising expectations | what I recollected of the chapters, mingling her 
dock leaves to cure my fingers, I found such beau- | of Sophia were not disappointed. She proved, | explanations and instructions with my answers: 
tiful cowslips.” ‘‘ And you should tell,” interrupt- | upon further acquaintance, to be under the in- | and she would always find one verse in the short 
ed one of my friend’s daughters, ‘‘that you made | fluence of that genuine religion, which at once ex- Psalm, which she desired me to take as a sort of 
a very nice sketch of the Saxon arch.” {alts the Saviour, abases the sinner, and leads a | motto for the day, often repeating it, and thinking 
*‘] shall see it to-morrow,” said my friend. bose: creature to receive the commonest bless- | o¢ it deeply. I was passionate naturally ; (I shud- 
“ And you should tell too,” said Myra somewhat ing of life as a boon, to which he has forfeited all der to remember how passionate I was!) and one 
scornfully, ‘‘ what a great cowslip ball you made , claim, but as purchased again for his people by morning when I had been giving violent sway to 
to throw at a little boy.” ‘‘ He is a sweet child, | the love of the Redeemer. Thus she was possess- | his mastering propensity of my little heart, my 
that little Henry,” added Sophia, smiling, ‘‘ he 
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ed of that true freedom to enjoy the works of| mother called me to her, and made me sit down 
repeated several hymns as we were walking’home, | God, which as usual at-her feet and read my chapters... F did 
so-sweetly.” _ likeday = it very sullenly, and when I had concluded my 








Breaks on the soul by a flash from Heaven, 
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Psalm, she drew me close to her, and, taking|my imagination. Not as heretefore with soothing | ly talked to her on the folly of such conduct, and enc 
both nfy hands in hers, (I think I can feel at this | influence, but as something fearful and appalling. | showed her how displeasing it was in the sight of ha 
moment her soft and gentle pressure, and see the! Go where I would, it followed me; and the con- @ pure. and holy God, whom we profess to wor- - 
melting tenderness of her eye as it was fixed up- sciousness that I had hardened my heart against | ship on a Sabbath day more especially. She re- pr 
on me with sad expression,) she said affection- | its silent teachings, pursued me like a phantom. | presented to Betsey how mean and contemptible a a 
ately: It was this under God that led me to repentance! | thing fine dress is at all times, and intreated her rer 
‘“ Now, my dear son, this is your text for the | It is this that now shields me in temptation; and j to seek forgiveness from that Ged whom she a} 
day; ‘ Lead me to the rock that is higher than I.’) whenever these horrible struggles, such as you had so greatly offended. Little Betsey was real- thi 
My dear boy,” she proceeded, ‘‘do you wtih in seen, come upon me, | instinctively reach ly pricked in the heart, and if she had shed tears pet 
that you have done very wickedly? that you have 'forth to lay hold upon ‘‘the rock that is higher | of mortified pride before, they were tears of real ps 
not only grieved your mother, but sinned — than [.” og ~ a to ms and ~ 
: ' s of you, and loves | =a ae , an as she lives I hope she will never is 
yo ee a ee | SABBATH SCHOOL. forget The New Frock. , a 
I was subdued in an instant by my mother’s; THE NEW FROCK. i — of 
calm oe persuasive —. — py to ee, When a girl talks much of dress, and admires THE NURSERY. - . 
atry, and stubborn as 1 was to others, she Could |) ...clf in the looking-glass, she seems to say to ar a " Sg 
pont a lamb of me at pleasure ; and as she me pen her, ‘« Shan oven Toa”. Aol Ms sos , pip for the ¥outh’s Companion. = 
tinued softly and soothingly to tell me of the com-} -emember that pride is not confined to the rich Renae COURAGE. ; pe 
passion of the Deity, the birth of the infant Jesus; | 114 great; a poor girl may be proud as well as a ‘‘ Mother,” said George, looking up from his hit 
his sufferings and death, and that they all were [rich one. book, ‘‘ will you please to tell me what is meant the 
borne for me, I was choking with my tears. Little Betsey was a lively little girl, whom al- by moral courage; 1 know what one kind of cour- 


had heard the affecting story again and again, | 


|most every body in the village knew, and had 


and always with wonder; but now it seemed|) own ever since she was a laughing baby. Ale| 


I leaned upon my! 


touched with living iuterest. 
remorse. j 
‘*My dear boy,” said she, ‘“‘ you know you | 


when you have thus offended; and it has been} 
only to sin and sin again. Now [ wish to make | 
you feel that you cannot reform yourself—and | 
you will be convinced of this, if you will only think | 
how many times you have wished to be good, ; 
and still on the slightest temptation, have again | 
offended. But there is one, my love, who will} 
assist your feeblest efforts! It is the same bles-| 


{constant chatterbox, and mostly in mischief at 
J : home. 
have always felt sorry, and promised amendment | jearn anything, and generally behaved well as lon 


. : ways the first in her class in the Sunday-school, 
mother’s lap, and sobbed forth my penitence and | and the best at her lessons; but unfortunately a 


She had such good abilities that she could 


5 


as you kept your eye upon her; but she was never | he is called to do so. 
to be trusted behind your back. 


full of pride and vanity, and yet she was the most 
feeling, tender, and affectionate child I ever 
knew; so you see she had her good qualities as 
well as her bad ones. 

Now Betsey had a grandmother who was very 


|fond of her indeed, and often made her pretty 


| 


age is; but I thought moral courage must mean 
something different.” 

** Yes,”’ said his mother, ‘‘it does mean something 
different. Generally by courage we mean fear- 
\lessness of danger. We call a man courageous 
who is not afraid of injury to his person,—who is 


« | ready to risk his life or endanger his health, when 


The man was courageous 


She had a heart | W20 went into the burning house the other night 


} 


,to rescue a child from the flames; and so was the 
|lad on the wharf who plunged into the water to 
{save his companion from drowning. But a per- 
| son may possess very great physical courage, as 
jwe may call it, and yet be destitute of moral cour- 
‘age. Moral courage is something, which makes 


\ 


sed Jesus who was once like yourself a little child, ; presents, and on one occasion she gave her a nice | a person fearless of the opinion of other people, 
: ‘ g 


and had many more hardships to contend with, 
He was tempted, and has promised to ‘‘ succor 
those who are tempted.” He is ‘‘the Rock’’| 
spoken of in your text; and it should be your con-| 
stant prayer that you may be led to him! There: 
is safety no where else! Whenever then, my 
dearest boy, you feel yourself inclined to such 
sinful anger, let your first wish be, ‘‘ Lead me to 
the Rock that is higher than I.” Let it be your: 
morning and evening supplication, and never rest | 
till you feel yourself firmly fastened there!’ 

She then made me kneel down; and kneeling | 
beside me, with her arm clasping my waist, she | 
commended me to God and his grace so fervently | 


and so pathetically, that the recollection of that | 


hour will always linger in my memory, I thought | 
I never should be passionate again. But alas! | 
even on that very day, I was frequently reminded | 
of my own weakness, and recalled from very near 
approaches to fretfulness and ill-temper by my mo- 
ther’s serious but sweet expression, and an| 
‘emphatic ‘‘ Lead me to the rock that is higher | 
than !!” 

Alas! I soon lost this devoted mother! She | 
was too fair and frail a plant to buffet the storms of 
life, and so she bowed beneath them. I forgot | 
her pious precepts, and my spirit was too nearly | 
assimilated to a licentious world—but I ¢ 
with truth, that in the wildest care 
when sense and reason have been 
lated and the voice of conscience has been disre- | 
garded, those very words, ‘‘ Lead me to the rock 
that is higher than I,” have come over my be-| 
numbed senses like a voice from the tombs, res- | 
toring me to my better self, and quickening me to a 
sense of my infatuation and my guilt. 

I was once a victim to calumny and falsehood, ' 
and the fever of my soul had well nigh driven me | 
to madness; but the same sweet words in all the | 
tenderness of my mother’s tones, fell on my burn-| 
ing spirit, and I was calmed. : 


{piece of coloured print, to make a frock. The k m ~ este de 
little girl was much delighted when she first saw , “NOW? Persons who were more afraid of what peo- 


it, and of course very impatient to make her ap- 
pearance in it. Her mother was not much ofa 


hand at her needle, and therefore a young woman 
| who lived at the end of a lane near, offered to make 
‘it for her ready to wear by the next Sabbath. ‘‘O 
;dear!”’? thought Betsey, 


‘*how smart I shall look; 
all the children round will envy me, and there will 


, not be one of them so nicely dressed as I shall be.” | ce hiiaash ae bs 
| The next day, the little girl,all life and activity,ran | "ght, however ridiculed or opposed. 


down and slily peeped in at the window where the 
young woman lived, to see if her frock was be- 
ing made; and she saw to her great satisfaction, 
that it was all cut out and laid on the table, ready 
to be begun. This was a very joyful sight, and forth- 
with she went directly round to several of her play- 
mates to tell them all about her present; and she 


|finished her story to every one, by saying, ‘‘ And 


I shall look so smart next Sunday; smarter than 
any of you!” 

Betsey’s heart bounded with pride and expecta- 
tion, and she could think of hardly any thing but 
the frock. Well, Friday came, but it was not 
done; and Saturday, but no frock; something had 
happened to prevent its being finished. Poor 
Betsey’s eyes quite ached with staring up the lane, 


an say | and many were the tears she shed when she found 
er of folly, | out her disappointment. Her schoolfellows look- 
almost annihi-| ed at her with an inquiring smile; but she was so 
\mortified at being obliged to appear in her old 


clothes, that she took no notice of any of them. 


Some of them, who had been rather envious at 
her good fortune, did not scruple to ridicule and 
jeer at her, and this was very hard to bear; so 
\that her pride was sadly hurt. 


pointment was of service to her. 


But in the end it 
all turned out for her own good, and her disap- 
It happened 
that her lessons were very badly repeated, and 


| when he knows he is doing his duty. 


Now I have 


ple would think, than they were of death itself. 
| The man you read about in the paper, who was 
| killed in a duel was ready to risk his own life 
|rather than to be thought a coward. Again, I 
| know a man, who from his physical constitution, 
|is both extremely timid and diffident, who is yet 
| possessed of great moral courage; that is, he is 
always ready to do and say what he knows is 


‘* Yes, mother,” said George, ‘‘now I understand 
the difference; and it appears to me, if I could 
have but one, I should rather it would be moral 
courage.” 

‘**] think your choice a good one,” said his 
mother, ‘‘ for it is comparatively seldom, that the 
exercise of physical courage is called for. But 
moral courage we all need, even a little boy like 
yourself. When conscience tells you, you ought 
to do this or that, and you do not do it, for fear 
you will be laughed at, or that some persons will 
not like you so well, remember you show a want 
of moral courage. I do not mean that we are not 
to care for the good opinion of people ;—it is pro- 
per to consider what will appear right, as well as 
what is really right; we ovght to avoid occasion- 
ing offence as far as possible. But we must never 
do what is wrong, or be deterred from duty, to 
please any body. 

‘* Well,” said George, ‘‘I believe I will begin 
to-morrow to exercise moral courage. ‘There is 
little Harry Acton at our school, that none of the 
boys will play with, because he wears a patched 
|jacket. [have always wanted to speak to him, 
he seems to feel so sad and neglected; and I don’t 
mean to care whether the boys laugh or not: | 
will ask him to play with me tomorrow.”’ " 
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as this was such a rare occurrence, her teacher 
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In that, season of took her aside to inquire the cause; when lit-| THE PESTILENCE AVERTED. 

D ‘ n all that [loved seemed tle Betsey, with a praiseworthy openness, con-; A certain king of Israel, who was enjoying great 

forsaking me, they entered my desolate heart like | fessed it all. She told her teacher how ona she | prosperity, became so proud of his wealth and pow- 

a dream of childhood restoring to me thoughts of had thought of her new frock. and how she had} & that he determined to take the number of his peo- 

—— _ innocence, and peace, | forgotten to learn; how ashamed she felt at being ae apt neta gets ers oe ye end = “% ae 

nn : Bes : ‘ o the other, that they might take the numbe 

pie nes A os a * reseed ea sen i | forced to go to school in her old things, and how peopte, and bring the psn of itunto him. ‘They there- 

piel thet io hiker @ i — t@\ very sorry she was that she had been so silly. fore went fosth to perform this command ; and 80 
8 tan 1," was ‘continually in! Her teacher, anxious to do her soul good, serious- ‘large was his kingdom, that they were employed nine 


bereavement too, whe 
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months and twenty days in taking a census of its in- 
habitants, After they had returned and given the 
zum of the number of the people unto the king, he 
was sensible of his sin; he felt that he had been; 
proud, and sinful befure God, and was sorry that he | 
had numbered the people. He confessed his sin to| 
God, and prayed him to pardon him. And God sent | 
aprophet unto him, bidding him choose one of three 
things, that he might do it. unto him in punishment | 
of his pride. So the prophet came unto the king and | 
bid him choose, either seven years of famine, three | 
months’ defeat and flight before his enemies, or three 

days’ pestilence. The king chose the pestilence, say-| 
ing, ‘ Let us fall into the. hands of the Lord, for his 

mercies are great, and let me not fall into the hands | 
of man.’ Accordingly God sent a pestilence upon his | 
land, from one end to the other; and there died sev- | 
enty thousand men. And the pestilence drew near | 
unto the city where the king and bis family lived ; but | 
God here stopped its progress. Now the angel of the | 
pestilence steod near the city ; and when the king saw | 
him, he humbled himself before the Lord, and prayed | 
that he would spare his people and punish him alone. | 
And the prophet told him to go and build an altar | 
unto the Lord, upon the spot where the angel of the | 
pestilence stood. He went up and purchased the 

ground of its owner; erected there an altar and offer- 
ed burnt offerings and peace offerings. And God ac- 


cepted his offerings, and the plague was stayed from, oyr Creator has endowed them. 
his land, and not permitted to destroy any more of 


his people.—S. S. Instructer. 








MORALITY. 














Sein the ‘Pent Diteciitt. 1 
AFFECTIONATE DAUGHTERS. 
There is a stillness in the house of death, which 


says to levity, tread softly, and puts the finger of 


silence on the life of the boldest impenitence. 

It was a calm evening in June, when a little 
boy entered, saying, ‘‘ Miss L.. wishes you to call 
her mother is dying.” 
dered house, and as I entered the neatly arrang- 
ed yard, it seemed the sweet perfume of the death 
of the righteous, was there. 


’ 


in, who stepped lightly to the dying mother, to 


administer what might be necessary, while four , 


asters, beside, attired in white, stood around her 
couch; the white curtains of the bed and windows, 


the airiness, and taste, throughout of the whole, | 


said plainly, that the virtuous woman, who “ work- 
eth diligently with her hands,” has left her im- 
press here, and her daughters around her, are like 
“polished stones.”’ 

he dying saint was speechless; she had given 
her last message, and had nothing to do, but to 


die. An almost breathless silence reigned through- | 


outthe night, while the submissive soul seemed 


standing on the isthmus, between two worlds, | 


waiting the last message, till, as the morning sun 
had shed his first beams on the trembling poplar 
atthe window, I heard a convulsive struggle, a 
simultaneous movement. I looked, the daughters 
had fallen on their knees around her bed, the fa- 
ther raised his withered hands, and implored the 
God of mercies, to send some kind angel, an 

waft the companion of his youth, on the wings of 


tie morning, to the mansions of the blessed. As | 


he committed her spirit to the God who gave it, 
the struggle ceased, the soul fled, a burst of loud 
grief for a moment was heard, and all was still 
again. The eldest daughter, as she closed her 
tyes, said, this is the least I can do, for the best 
of mothers.—Oh! could we follow her example, 
answered another: while they all again sobbed 
aloud. Her words, continued the father, have 
distilled like the dew and you, my daughters, will 
arise—and call her blessed. 
mourning, were not assumed for ostentation. 

Late in the autumn, I called when about leaving 
the village, and the loss of their invaluable mo- 
taer was soon resumed. -You must go with us, 
to her grave, before you leave forever. I went, 
the rose they had planted by her head, had long 
since fallen from its stem, and these five daughters 
nelt around the little inclosure, which guarded 
the mound, as 1 saw them around her bed, when 
her soul was taking its fight; while it seemed her 


sainted spirit was looking from the golden battle- 
ments of heaven, and dropping the benediction of 
the blessed, upon these plants of her rearing. As 
I walked away, my heart said, Oh, the blessed 
fruits of early instruction, and the rich waving 
harvest of a mother’s toil. 

New-York, May 12. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








A BEAVER COLONY. 

It is now about twenty years since I accom- 
panied a trading party on a journey to Detroit, 
where we were to stay some time to procure furs 
from the Indians. 

We had penetrated far into the interior of the 
country and had encamped for the night in the 
midst of an Indian village, situated on the borders 
of a clear and swift stream, which emptied into 
Lake Michigan. 

After we had succeeded in gaining the confi- 
dence of the Indians, they permitted us to go, one 


could look about me and observe the condition of 
my friends the beavers. When I did so, I could 
not but remark, with surprise, how comfortably 
and how perfectly sheltered they had been. They 
had retreated to the inside of their cabins, where 
neither wind or rain could get at them. I observ- 
ed large trees rooted up, and fragments hurried 
from the rocks, but the houses of the beavers 
stood perfectly firm, and were quite dry on the in- 
side, for by this time I had got familiar enough 
to take a peep without disturbing them at all. 
Different materials, wood, stone, and a kind of 
sandy earth, were used in the construction of these 
houses, the wood was principally that of alders, 
willows and poplars, which grew on the bank of 
iof the river, and were more easily cut, stripped of 
rtheir bark, and transported, than heavier and more 
| solid trees could have been. ‘The beavers cut 
| them off about a fuot from the ground. They do 
ithis in a sitting posture, and enjoy at the same 
|time, the pleasure of gnawing the bark and wood, 





I hastened to the well or- | 


A silent grasp of 
the hand, by the eldest daughter, welcomed me | 


The badges of 


brew is their favorite food. After the cabins are 
finished, the beavers employ themselves in laying 
in ample stores of provisions. This seemed to be 
done in exact proportion to the size of the cabin 
and the number of its inhabitants, and the Indians 
told us that they never pillage from one another. 
Some families consisted of three or four individu- 
als; the largest cabins contained thirty, but gene- 
rally there were from ten to. fourteen inhabiting 
one dwelling. 


_at atime, and watch the operations of the Leavers; 
and notwithstanding all L heard, I could not but 
‘be astonished at the wonderful powers with which 


| The river is about one hundred {cet wide at this 
'place, and they had construed across it a solid 
| dam, as much as 12 feet broad at the base. The 
Indians told us they had labored in the construe- 
| tion of this with wonderful perseverance. A large 
tree, the size around the trunk of a man’s body, They never quarrel with one another; when 
‘had been first sawed off by their teeth, in such a danger approaches, they give notice by striking 
; manner that it fell across the stream; then they | the water with their tails. Some, on such occa- 
; sawed off the branches that it might lie level, | sions, plunge into the water for security ; others 
|many working together with the greatest zeal and | conceal themselves within the walls, which no ani- 
|industry. Some of them at the same time tra-| mal will atte 
‘versed the banks of the river, and cut down! 





mpt either to enter or overturn. 

I was charmed with the neatness of these 
smaller trees. These they cut into equal lengths, | houses; the floors were spread with green branch- 
sharpened them at one end, dragged them by land | es of the box and fir trees, and were always quite 
to the margin of the river, and then by water to| clean. The window that faces the water answers 
\the place they were going to build. Some of | for a balcony to receive the fresh air, and for the: 
them plunged to the bottom, and dug holes with | : 


| purpose of bathing. Those windows are inade- 
their fore feet, to receive the points of these stakes, | high enough to prevent being stopped up with ice, 
while others supported them against the tree which | which is otten two or three feet thick on the river; 


shad before been laid across. Others brought | it is very important to the beavers to keep up a 
;earth and filled all the interstices between the free communication with the water; they often 
swim for a considerable distance under the ice; 
and their favorite position when in their houses, 
seemed to be sitting on end at their windows, with 
the lower part of the body in water. | it, 
In September, they collect their provisions. 
From this time till the close of winter they remain 
in their cabins, enjoy the fruits of their labors, 
and the pleasures of society. . This is their time of 
repose. In the spring they separate; the males 
retire into the country, to enjoy the fruits of the 
season. They ‘return, however, occasionally, to 
their cabins, and are occupied in nursing, protecte 
ing, and rearing their young, which after a few 
weeks are in a condition to follow their dams. 
The beavers do not assemble again till autumn, 
unless their banks or cabins be injured by inunda- 
| tions, for when this happens, they suddenly collect 
their forces, and repair the breaches that have 


been made. [ Teacher’s Manvel. 


poles. These piles consisted of several rows of 
| stakes of equal heights, placed opposite to each 
| other and extended from one bank of the river to 
|the other. The stakes facing the lower part of 
\the river were placed perpendicularly; but those 
| which were opposed to the river sloped upwards 
| to sustain the pressure of the water; so that the 
| bank, which was ten or twelve feet wide at the 
‘base, was reduced to two or three at the top. 
They had taken another precaution, also, against 
|inundation; they had made sloping holes through 


{ 


‘the thinest part of the embankment, to allow the 
‘surplus water to escape, that it might act with 
‘less force against the dam. When we made our 
‘first visits to them, they had already separated into 
smaller societies and were making their separate 
‘habitations all along the margin of the river. 
| There were about twenty of these parties, with as 


/many cabins nearly finished; there were two open- 
| Ings in each, the one for going to the land, and the = . 
{other for plunging into the water. Those build- EDITORIAL. 
ings varied slightly both in shape and size, some | =======—=—=—=—=—_——————=—== 
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| WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. 

Shese heats With’ were Of Was. ome ‘condensed and accurate account of Lebanon 
( ; ines, 25 miles east from Al- 

‘roof, They were all very solid and neatly plaster-|_ “ New Lebanon Springs, 


‘being round, others oval; some of them consisted | JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM BOSTON TO THE 
of two or three stories, the walls were about two 

‘or three feet thick, raised upon plank, which | nga 

iserved both for foundation and floors for their; Ag the ‘Northern Traveller” gwes a very 
‘ houses. 

story, rose perpendicularly only a few feet, and . . his remarks as follows: 

| then curved in, terminating in a dome of volute | Sprage, we copy 

ee : ’ =: , st delightful resorts for 
ed, both within and without. The beavers were | any, 18 one of the mos 5 





; i ither of the great 
| ing, using ‘their tails to mix the morter, and their | pect incomparably te palin me Parc it is 
' feet in putting it on. watering places, yom “different directions 

One day while I was very busy in watching | accesible with facility meade in its rich and 
: them, a heavy shower come on so suddenly that f and possesses strong attr: stunted on the side of a 
| had not noticed its approach. The wind blew | beautiful ee olaie pone: Thy and mountains. The 
| most tempestuously all the time; and it was not fine amptitheatr ost every side, is through a di. 
‘until.the storm had considerably abated, that I @pproach. from almost every side, 


: ituati eing in this res- 
| busy when I saw them, in compleating the plaster-| strangers, in point of situation, Delns 
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_‘¥euths Companion. 
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versified region, offering many prospects of fertile 
vales and commanding eminences, covered with 
green, and frequently cultivated to their summits. 
Among all the places which might have been se- 
lected for an agreeable residence in the warm 
veasons, and calculated to please a taste for the 
sofier beauties of nature, none perhaps could have 
been found more eligible than that we are about 
to describe. The village of New Lebanon is sit- 
uated in a little valley, surrounded by fine hills, 
or rather spurs from the two ranges of high ground, 
descending with a rich and graceful slope on 
every side to its borders. The valley is almost a 
perfect level, which contrasts delightfully with the 
bold sides of the uplands, some of which are di- 
vested of their forests, and ornamented with cul- 
tivated fields and farms, presenting a rich variety 
to the eye wherever it turns. On the side of a 





hill, about two miles east from the village, and 


blems were often used; and I also remember ask- 
ing my parents when I came home what types 
and emblems meant. Now, my dear children, I 
have often used these words in speaking to you, 
and lest you should not quite understand them, I 
will try to give you some explanation. A type 
or emblem is a figure of speech, by which one 
thing is represented or made plain by another; 
and these figures are so constantly used in the 
the Holy Scriptures, that no one can understand 
the Bible unless they know something of these. 
A poor man who was deafand dumb, had a younger 
sister who used to make herself understood to him 
by signs. In the neighbourhood of these poor 
people there was a lovely little child, who was 
very ill; one morning the sister got up and went 
to see this child, but found it dead. On her re- 
turn, her brother made her understand, that he 
wished to know whether the child was still living; 


about half way to the summit of the ridge, issues | on which she took a white rose from her bosom 
out a spring of clear warm water, which, although | and broke off the head, thus making the fragrant 
possessed of no strong mineral qualities, has given 'and lovely flower the type of the infant, and the 
the place much of its celebrity; and there stands | breaking of its stalk the emblem of its death; and 
a fine and spacious hotel, to which the visiter will | by this means using a language which would be 
direct his course. Near the Spring is a Bath| equally well understood to every nation and peo- 
house, containing warm, cold and shower baths. | ple of the earth, without the help of words. Thus, 
A little arbour will be observed on the acclivity ; my dear children, have I given you one example 
of the hill above the house, the path to which lies! of a type or emblem, for these words have nearly 
through tho garden; and there an uninturrupted|the same meaning. And I hope that this will 
view will be enjoyed over the surrounding land-| help you to understand in future what is meant by 
scape. A still more extensive sight may be ob-{ these words, types and emblems, and will assist 
tained from the summit of the hill, by following | you to a better understanding of the holy book of 
the road for a considerable distance up, and then | God, many parts of which consist almost wholly 


because several dreadful cases of disappointment and 
ruin, entailed by indiscretion of the kind, have fallen 
under our immediate observation.—Philadelphia pa, 


THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 

When seven years old, said Rev. Samuet Kilpin, f 
was left in charge of my father’s shop. A maz pag- 
sed, crying, ‘ little lambs, all white and clean, at one 
penny each.’ In my eagerness to get one, | lost ajp 
self-command, and taking a penny fiom the drawer 
I made the purchase. My keen-eyed, wise mother, 
inquired how § came by the money. I evaded the 
question with something like a bie. In God’s sight ir 
was a lie, as. 1 kept back the trutfr. 

‘The lamb was placed on the chimmey shelf, ang 
much admired. ‘To me it was a source of imexpressj- 
ble anguish. Continually there sounded itr my ears 
and heart, “ Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not lie? 
Guilt and darkness overcame my mind, and in gore 
ageny of soul, I went to a bay-loft, (the place is now 
perfectly in my recollection,) and there prayed and 
pleaded, with groanings that could not be uttered, for 
mercy and pardon. I entreated mercy for Jesus’ sake, 
With joy and transport, I left the loft, from 1 believing 
application of the text, ‘ Thy sins that are many, are all 
forgiven thee. I went to my mother, told her what] 
had done, and sought her forgiveness, and burnt the 
lamb, whilst she wept over her young penitent. 

This Mr. Kilpin deemed the period of his conver- 
sion to God. The bias of his will and affeetions were 
turned to Christ. 


ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

An ill-fated cat fell into the hands of some Juvenile 
ruffians, commencing the first stage of cruelty, which 
often leads to great crimes and an ignominious end, 
The little wretches had passed from cruelty to cruelty, 








turning off into the fields, 


view will be most frequently taken by visiters, on 
account of the facility of access.” 


The time of our arrival at the Springs was most 
favourable. On account of the alarm of Cholera 
at New York, the company from the South, 
which usually crowds the Hotels in June, were 
prevented from visiting the place; and our parti- 
ality for rural retirement was for a few hours am- 
ply’gratified. Vegetation, also, after a long sea- 
son of rainy weather, was every where springing 
into life, and apparently exulting in the cheering 
beams of the long wished-for sun. We observed 
at the Spring Hotel that great care and no little 
expense had been bestowed in cultivating the | 
grounds in front and the hill in the rear of the 
building. Beautiful flower beds and a variety of 
shrubbery were spread in all directions to gratify 
the senses. How great is the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, in creating so many objects 
to. please the taste and call forth the gratitude of 
nan. 

We feel ourselves to be under peculiar obliga- 
tions to a kind Providence, which has preserved 
us from accident and sickness, shown us so many 
proofs of his goodness, enabled us to receive so 
many kind attentions from friends, and returned us 
in safety to our beautiful and healthy city, What 
shall we render to the Lord for all his goodness? 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Ava. 12. Sab. The earth is the Lord’s. 
13. Mon. The earth is full of thy riches. 
14. Tues. The earth is thy footstool. 
15. Wed. He hangeth the earth upon nothing 
16. Thurs. Let the earth rejcice. ai 
17. Fri. Tremble, O earth! 
18, Sat. QO! —_ fg earth, 
iear the word of the Lord. 
** The Bible is a mMatcuLess VOLUME; itis ferpoesible 
we should study it too much, or esteem it too highly.” | 


Rosert Boyce. 
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MISCELLANY. 





TYPES AND EMBLEMS. 
I ican well remember, when a little child, hear- 








But the former point of} of types. 


alternately stoning their victim and dragging it through 
a dirty pool of — then — ae menacing it 
Kg with drowning. Bipeds passed by, unheeding the ago- 
A TEN MINUTES VISIT. | nized pe i tt which were ie nearly 

A little rosy cheek boy broughta billet from his mother; | coming to a close with its life, when a feeling quad- 
‘My son saw you, Mr. Editor, yesterday; and wishes to | ruped came forward to save it. ‘The dog having con- 
make a call of ten minutes this morning before the school | templated for some time this scene of inhumanity, and 
bell rings.’ Good morning, my little sir, said I. Do | barked his disapprobation thereof, rushed forward up- 
we mean any thing, when we say good morning?’ | on the young assassins, and driving them one by one 
(Hesitating) what does it mean sir? why this, ifit means | furiously off the spot, sprang to the rescue of the fainting 
any thing. 1am glad to see you well this morning; and if and bleeding animal, and withdrawing it from the deep 
Ican do any thing to make it a good morning, I am: ditch, bore it off in triumph to his quarters, there exten- 








ready and willing todo it. Well, we now have only 
nine minutes leftoutoften. Do boys and girls ever go to 
school on a fool’s errand? I fear they ofien do. To 
go upon a fool’s errand is to go after something, then 
goand play and forget what we went after; then go 
home without it. Now you may repeat the answer. 
What is it to go on a fool’s errand? ‘Togo to play and 
orget what we went afler, and then go home without it.’ 
Now the errand you go to school upon,is to learn a good 
lesson, to carry home with you.—The errand is a good 
one, but to go to school, and gaze about, and whisper, 
and laugh, and think of something merely to make 
sport, is foolish. Nothing is carried home at this rate. 
Surely this is going on a fool’s errand.—Make it a rule 
every time you come home from school, to tell your mo- 
ther what you have learned. This repetition of it will 
fix the lesson in your memory. Now my little sir, your 
ten minutes are out. But stay one minute more.. When 
I was as tall as a yardestick, like you, I stood up 


straight, and often said, I am halfas tall as.a man. | 


Now then, make haste and get your learning; for you 

will soon be not half but quite as tall as a man; and don’t 

be, I entreat you, ‘ In size a man, but in soul a child.’ 
[Juvenile Rambler. 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 


In the Mayor’s Court yesterday, a man of genteel 
appearance was convicted of picking a pocket in the 
theatre, and sentenced to three years imprisonment at 
hard labor. We happened to be passing by the gate 
of the State House yard, opposite to the jail, when his 
wife, a woman of interesting mien and respectable ex- 
terior, was separated fromhim. If the culprit had any 
sensibility left, her keen distress must have caused him 
to suffer, more than the enunciation of bis sentence, 
What a combination of evil for the wretched female; 
the destitution; the grief; and the shame more bitter 
than all! 

We mention this case as a warning; and we wish 





} the scene had been witnessed by many; by someof our 


own sex, who might happen to be hesitating about the 
commission of crime, involving the risk of similar pun- 
ishment and — se and by a few, at least, of the too 
great number of confiding and worthy women, who quit 
pursuits in which they gain a comfortable livelihood, 
to marry mén whose characters and habits are not fully 
known, or of whose reformation they admit fond and 











ing a sermon ia which the word types and tm- 


fallacious hopes, We are particuarly impressed with 
the propriéty of atiy. emphatic rear ott this ‘head, 


| ding it upon straw, and licking it all over till he recal- 
‘led the vital spark, and then laying himself down upon 

it, he restored itto some degree of ease from the 
warmth imparted to it. After this, the kind feeling dog 
| fetched provisions to his sick charge, and the people in 
| the house, inspired by the example of the minor ani- 
|mal, gave it warm milk. Day after day did the dog 
| tend the sick object of his care, until it was perfectly 
| recovered; and they are both to be seen at this day, al- 
ter a long lapse of years, at the ‘Talbot Inn, Liverpool. 

Sporting Magazine. 
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DEATH OF THE YOUNGEST CHILD. 
‘ Why is our infant sister’s eye 
No more with gladness bright? 
Her brow of’ cherub beauty, why 
So like the marble white ?’?— 
My little flock, ye need no more 
To hush your playful tread, 
Or whispering pass the muffled door— 
Your sweetest one is dead. 
Ye list in vain her echoing tone 
Of tuneful mirth to hear, 
Nor will her suffering, plaintive moan 
Again distress your ear;— 
Lost to a mother’s pillowing breast 
The snow-wreath marks her bed— 
Her polished cheek in clay doth rest— 
Your sweetest one is dead, 
Returning spring the birds will call 
Their warbling tasks to take, 

Vales, verdant trees, and streamlets, all 
From winter’s dream shall wake— 
Again, your forest flowers shall bloom, 

Anew, their fragrance shed— 
But she, the darling, will not come— 
Your sweetest oneis dead, 


You know that blessed Redeemer’s name 
Who gazed on childhood’s charms, 

Indulgent heard its gentle claim, 
And raised it to his arms;— 

To him your sister-babe has gone— 
Her pains, her tears are o’er— 

Safe near her heavenly Father’s throne, 
She tastes of death no more. 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 8th. 





L. H. 6. 








